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FROM L’'HERMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OP MR. Jouy. 


{Translated eepressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 


—<— 

A naturalist, with whom I had made acquaintance at 
Parma, proposed to me, when the spring came on, to ac- 
company him to Chiavari and la Spezzia, to observe there 
a natural phenomenon ; and, as I was. master of my own 
time, I willingly consented to do so. We arrived, without 
any remarkable occurrence at the gates of Chiavari, a 
small town containing about eight thousand inhabitants, 
built on the coast of Genoa, near the mouth of the river 
la Vagua. The Genoese were its first founders: in 1167 
it was rebuilt. Tho Latins called it Clavarum, Glaverum, 
or Claverinum. Its commerce is good, and affords to the 
different classes of its inhabitants the means of procuring 
acomfortable competency. Both sides of the streets are 
adorned with piazzas, which, though not lofty, are very 
commodious. We arrived the evening before the day ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the festival of the country. 
The religious-ceremonies are conducted with much pomp, 
and attended by a numerous body of the clergy, both secu- 
lar and regular, as well as by the members of all the holy 
brotherhoods. The public rejoicings carried on at this sea- 
son, and the plenary indulgences granted on the occasion, 
had attracted to the town a great concoutse of strangers, 
and we had much difficulty in procuring lodgings. 

The next morning I was awakened by the sound of 
music, mingled with the ringing of bells and firing of 
cannons. ‘The streets and squares were crowded with 
cheerful groups of gaily dressed people. The different 
religious orders began to repair to the cathedral in sepa- 
rate parties. The holy brotherhoods walked thither, drawn 
up in two files, and almost incognito, as the Counts, Mar- 
quises, and Chevaliers, whe constituted the principal part 
of them, were muffled up in hoods and large dominos. 
The capuchins, monks, and nuns walked separately in a 
slow measured step, casting down their eyes, and carrying 
lighted tapers in theirhands. They were preceded by three 
long narrow silk banners, richly embroidered, and repre- 
senting the symbols of the Catholic religion. After these fol- 
lowed men carrying prodigious crosses, entwined with gar- 
lands of ivy and flowers, and supporting gigantic figures of 
Christ. Nobles and persons of distinction walk bare-foot, 
wearing over their long green, blue, or grey robes, a leather 
girdle, from which were suspended a string of beads and a 
scapulary. I was much amused by listening to the remarks 

made on these penitents, by the women in the crowd, 
perhaps within the hearing of their{wives, assembled to 
witness the procession, and attended by their cicisbei, the 
latter not being admitted into the confraternity of married 
mem They address themselves to the good people in the 
procession engaged in prayer in behalf of the spectators 
in these terms—‘‘ God bless you, and keep you always 
devout and penitent, fur you have great need of mercy ;” 
while at the same time they are busied in endeavouring to 
distinguish from among them their friends and acquaint- 














one.” ** No,” says another, ‘* it is too white for his com- 
plexion, it must belong to the Marquis-———- A third 
observes—‘ M, Ie Chevalier is to walk bare-foot at six 
processions [this year, particularly at that of the patronal 
saint. M. M. isin this procession, purchasing bare-foot 
forgiveness of the thefts he has secretly committed, and 
the usury he practices.” Others imagine they discover, 
under the hood and ‘gown, some villain who has seduced 
the innocence of a young beauty, or some cheat who has 
evaded his debts, or unjustly carried his cause in a law- 
suit. The long files of monks and clergy are occasion- 
ally interrupted by children and young people disguised 
as saints, virgins, monks, and nuns, some of them repre- 
senting our Saviour bearing the cross, others Judith or 
Holofernes. The sacred relicks are carried in gilt cases, 
upon litters, and a figure of the Virgin, as large as life, 
richly and elegantly dressed, is borne by a group of young 
girls dressed in white. A train of priests, covered with 
copes of gold, silver, and silks of various colours, precedes 
the lofty canopy, under which the resplendent image of 
the saint of saints is offered to general adoration; a vene- 
rable pastor extends his ,hands over the foot, which is 
supported upon a painted and gilt tablet, while several 
priests scatter flowers and incense on the ground. All the 
faithful prostrate themselves, having first placed their 
handkerchiefs under their knees, the ladies being sup- 
ported in the posture of humiliation by their cicisbei. 
The multitude make the sign of the cross, raise their 
eyes to Heaven, and beat their breasts, while the shrine 
of the Virgin, and the canopy surmounted with waving 
plumes, are passing before them. Meantime bands of 
military instruments perform sacred concerts; the air 
resounds with the flourish of trumpets; satisfaction is de- 
picted upon every countenance, and, notwithstanding the 
presence of the French, the inhabitants of Chiavari for- 
get, during this august ceremony, their new government 
and its financial proceedings. Some follow the procession, 
others stand to watch it pass, and then run to occupy the 
stations where benedictions and indulgences are procured. 
At length the retinue returned to the cathedral, and 
high mass commenced. I was much affected by the 
solemn music performed during the lever-Dieu, but found 
leisure to remark as well the serious deportment of the 
penitents as the levity of the ladies, who stood conversing 
with the gentlemen in attendance upon thems; but it 
must be owned that the extreme pressure of the crowd 
prevented their genuflexions, and afforded some excuse 
for their want of devotion. A considerable sum of money 
was probably raised in the collection made after the service 
was concluded, as this office was performed by a beautiful 
young Countess, supported by two of the handsomest Che- 
valiers in the town. The long tresses of her hair were 
confined by golden pins and combs, ornamented by pre- 
cious stones. The richness of her dress, and graceful 
gaiety of her carriage, contributed, in no small degree, to 
give to this ceremony the appearance rather of a Paphian 
festival, than of a religious rite. 
After dinner the people again repaired in crowds to the 
principal churches, and a general silence having succeeded 
to the prayers and hymns, a capuchin appeared, conceal- 
ing his hands in the folds of bis sleeves, to preach upon 
the festival of the day. His features were regular, his 


beard long and dark, and a circle of black hair adorned 
his head... The pulpits in Italy are four times as large as 
those in France. The preacher generally avails himself 
of the space allowed him to aid the effects of his eloquence 
by all the extravagance of the most vehement action. 
Traversing the full extent of the sacred piscina, he pre- 
cipitates himself now to one side, now to the other; then 
clasping his hands, and throwing his body forward, he 
apostrophizes the spectators, or addresses himself to an 
immence figure of Christ, fastened to the extremity of the 
pulpit, opposite the choir. When he has succeeded in 
drawing tears fromi his auditors, he suddenly changes his 
tone, and arming himself with the terrors of indignant 
wrath, pours forth upon them the thunders of the church, 
until the strokes, which they unmercifully inflict upon 
themselves, resounding on all sides, give proof of the sin« 
cerity of their contrition. He then concludes, by drawing 
a consoling picture of eternal happiness, which he indis- 
criminately wishes to all, giving them at the same time 
his holy benediction. 

Dances and illuminations succeeded to the exercise of 
devotion ; the tables were spread, and every one prepared 
to take his part in the pleasures of the world. The coast 
again resounded with the ringing of bells, and the explo- 
sion of cannon and musketry, and the evening was con- 
cluded by a magnificent display of fire-works. 

I found, at Chiavari, a gentleman of the name of Bel- 
mas, a Captain of Engineers and Aide-de-Camp of the 
Prince of Borghese: he was one of the most distinguished 
men of a corps remarkable for experienced officers. I 
learned from him that Spezzia had of late much occupied 
the thoughts of Napoleon, who had resolved to have con- 
structed there a considerable town, and a grand military 
port. The object of M. Delmas’s mission thither had been 
to examine the place and give an exact report of its site, 
which he described to me as one of the finest on the coasts 
of Europe, after the port of Constantinople. I was told, 
at Chiavari, that the imperial attorney of Bobbio, who 
had transmitted to me, at Genoa, interesting documents 
on the manners of the inhabitants of the Appenines, had 
just been summoned to Pisa, to discharge the same office 
there; and I hoped soon to join him in that town of Tus- 
cany which had just been erected into a general governs 
ment for the Princess Elisa, the sister of Buonaparte. 

I proposed to my companion to continue our journey to 
Spezzia on foot, along the shore. We felt some inclina- 
tion to go by sea; but the fleet of Admiral Bentinck, 
which I had so often seen near us during our abode at Ge- 
noa, seemed to be multiplied along the coasts, and we 
thought it imprudent to run the risk of going to Spezzia 
by way of London. We enjoyed, on our right hand, a 
view of the sea, of which we seldom lost sight. Wesome- 
times walked for a considerable time immediately along 
the coast; but the road was so rugged, that, when we ar- 
rived at a small town, situated at a few leagues’ distance 
from Chiavari, we were obliged again to trust ourselves to 
mules, which it would have been more prudent to hire at 
Chiavari. 

Before we reached Spezzia, at the entrance of the gulf, 
we perceived Porto Venere, which, though only a misera- 
ble hamlet, peopled by a few poor fishermen, is dignified 








ance. ‘* That,” says one, ‘is the foot of Mr. such a 


by the Italians with the name of town. ‘* Do you think,"* 
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said I to my companion, ‘that Venus ever protected 
these wretched habitations ?”—*‘* No,” answered he, ‘all 
the virtue of a saint is necessary for their protection, and 
you will be told that Saint Venerius is their patron, whose 
body reposes in the small island of Fino, which you see 
at a distance in the sea.” Immediately above the town 
is a fortress built on the declivity of a hill, whose aspect, 
though rude and gloomy, is exceedingly picturesque. In 
the sides of the mountains are several large caverns, which 
serve as entrances to quarries, containing a peculiarly fine 
yellow marble, spotted with black. 

We entered Spezzia a little before night ; but, fatigued 
as we were, our only care was to sup and go to bed. 
Spezzia is a small, pretty town, containing about four thou- 
sand inhabitants. The most remarkable spot there is a fine 
large square, built close by the sea-side. The houses are 
painted on the outside according to the custom of the Ge- 
noese. Even after having seen the finest views in Italy, the 
prospect discovered from Spezzia appeared to me finer than 
any other along the shores of the Mediterranean. The coasts 
of the sea, stretching out from the two sides of the gulf 
to the edge of the horizon, are interspersed with villas 
and plantations of olive-trees, surrounded on all sides by 
a fertile country, clothed with verdure, and enriched with 
wood, On the left, the gulf extends as far as Leghorn. 
The access to the town is exceedingly difficult. It was at 
that time the residence of a maritime prefect. 

The principal object of my friend, the naturalist, in 
coming to Spezzia was to examine a phenomenon, which 
has, I think, no parallelin the world, and which E shall 
not attempt to explain. At some distance from the shore, 
a spring of sweet water rises with prodigious force from 
the bosom of the sea, and incessantly bubbles above the 
wavese When the sea is calm, it mounts to the height of 
half a foot above the surface of the ocean. Its circular 
width is at least a fathom. It is suppesed to proceed from 
an immense quantity of waters, which, finding no issue in 
the mountains, are collected in the vast internal cavities 
of the Appenines, and, penetrating to the sea by subma- 
rine passages, spring upwards with a force proportioned to 
their weight. It is certain that there is a great scarcity of 
spring water at Spezzia. Had fate permitted Napoleon 
to construct the port and town projected by him, his en- 
gineers had conceived a project, which, if put into execu- 
tion, would not have been inferior to the finest works of 
the Romans. The depth of the sea had already been 
sounded, and it was intended to raise the water by means 
of a pipe above the level of the new town, to which it 
would have been conveyed by an aqueduct, and then dis- 
tributed into fountains and reservoirs. But who shall now 
put these projects into execution? It is probable that this 
wonderful spring will unite its sweet waters with the bitter 
waves of the Mediterranean, as long as there shall be 
cause to mistrust the judgment of man and lament the 
failure of his schemes. 

Liverpool, A. W. 

(End of the jirst volume.): 
——<>>>-~<>< | 
THE SPIRITED WIFE, 
A TRUE STORY. 
{Translated for the Kaleidoscope, from the German of Becker.] 
—=—- 

In one of the finest districts of Baden, a young farmer 
and his wife were, during some years, the objects of 
general solicitude; and they excited, successively, the 
envy, the pity, and the admiration of their neighbours. 
Their union had been contracted by love, and under the 
most fortunate auspices: both had been possessed of pro- 
perty, but the husband had been the richer. His father 
had left him a very fine estate in excellent condition ; for 
it had been the old man’s pride to remain in his own line, 
but to out-do every one around him. He always ex- 
hibited the finest cattle, the best wheat and clover, the 
choicest fruit, and the most luscious wine. Young James 


seemed to have inherited his father’s spirit, and Rose, 
his wife, was every thing that could be wished for in a 
housekeeper. Her money had been laid out in the ac- 
quirement of a share in the forest which bordered the 
estate, and their possessions had been rendered thereby 
as complete as circumstances would allow. They enjoyed 
their happiness without neglecting the means of still fur- 
ther improvement ; but, unfortunately, the too great 
eagerness of the husband led him at last astray, and 
brought his family near to the very brink of ruin. 

James had heard that the farmers in Alsace got a great 
deal by the cultivation of madder, and he resolved to try 
the same plan. In order to become master of the neces- 
sary information, he made a journey to the madder- 
country, and obtained the knowledge which he desired ; 
but he became also acquainted with the possibility of 
getting money in a shorter way, and this proved to him 
a source of great misery. The habit of playing in the 
lottery had been introduced in the parts which he visited, 
and a considerable prize had lately been shared in the 
neighbourhood : this inflamed the imagination of the en- 
terprising young man, and he tried his luck. Rose did 
not expect much good from the experiment, and she told 
her husband so; but he was already too far gone to listen 
to cool representation. His first losses irritated him, 
and, in order to repair them, he risked more and more. 
Sometimes he got a trifle, and this served as fresh food to 
his infatuation. He spent all his ready money in the 
purchase of lottery-tickets; and his want of cash became 
the more fatal as he had converted most of his fields into 
madder-plantations, which might pay him in course of 
time, but required great expenses in the first years. The 
sale of fruit had yielded something considerable in former 
years, but of late the seasons had not been favourable, 
and very little had been realized in that line. James 
began to borrow, and, as this proved to be but a short 
relief, he re-sold his share in the forest. 

The admonitions of Rose became now more earnest: 
she reminded her partner of the happy days which they 
had spent: whilst satisfied with what Providence had be- 
stowed upon them, their minds had known only the honest 
cares of legitimate industry. They had been blessed before 
so many others, and it was wanton rebellion against their 
fate to sacrifice present and certain comfort to the acquire- 
ment of superfluities which they might never live to en- 
joy. Too much had already been done in the wrong 
way, but all might yet be well, if they could but forget 
the past, and be wise enough to put up with the first loss. 
James felt the strength of his wife’s reasoning, and he 
promised to comply with her wishes for not running any 
fresh risks so soon as he should have reeovered his losses ; 
but he could not make up his mind to the abandonment of 
what he had laid out: he knew of many fnstances in which 
considerable gains had been obtained, and why might not 
chance favour him as well as other people? Rose. an- 
swered him only with a mournful glance, and her fore- 
bodings became more gloomy than ever. 

James had been even more struck by the truth than he 
dared to confess; but his ambition, or rather his pride, 
would not allow him to return from his speculations with 
a dead lores, and to let himself be looked upon by his 
neighbours as a disappointed man who was poorer than 
in the beginning of his career. *He avoided further ex- 
planations with his wife ; and, although he could not 
complain of her intruding upon him, he disliked his 
heme, and sought refuge in the tavern, where his wild 
schemes were encouraged. He learned that people might 
dream of numbers which were likely to come out, and he 


always calculating what he could win, if fortunate, and 
never considering how many must lose before one can 
obtain a great prize. In this manner he sunk deeper and 
deeper: he neglected his work, the fruit-trees were left a 
prey to the caterpillars, the plantations were allowed to 
run wild, and the vines to grow as they pleased. His 





did not fail to. avail himself of so valuable a discovery ; ! 
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mortgage upon his estate had only put off the evil day ; 
and he began to feel so uncomfortable that he took to 
drinking, and, finally, to gambling. Cards and dice could 
now alone precure him a few hours of artificial enjoyment, 
and, when they failed, intoxication was made to blunt 
the agony of his sensations. He thus wasted his last 
resources, and he often spent more in one riotous night 
than what would have maintained his family for several 
weeks. 

Such were the circumstances when Rose became preg- 
nant for the fourth time. James had sold all the timber 
from his farm, and even the hay and straw which his own 
cattle required ; the cows soon followed the fodder; and, 
when his wife was finally brought to bed, she had to sell 
some of her own things in order to procure such comforts 
as were indispensible in her condition. She did not long 
indulge in rest; for the management of the family was 
now entirely left to herself: her husband had become so 
careless that the children would actually have remained 
without meat if she had not contrived to provide some- 
thing by every exertion in her power, and by the greatest 
personal sacrifices. Yet all proved to be at last exhausted ; 
every thing valuable had been sold, trust could be obtained 
from nobody, and friendly assistance from the neighbours 
was quite out of the question, as their cold looks but too 
plainly indicated. James seemed to take no notice of 
what was going on: he was not often at home at meal- 
times, but when he was he expected the table to be served 
as usual, and looked cross when he thought that he could 
perceive any falling off. 

One day, he prepared to go to the field, and to work, by 
way of change. He was so earnest in his resolutien, that 
he did not even intend to come home at noon; and he 
called out from the gate-way, that his dinner should be 
brought out tohim. The disconsolate wife reflected in vain 
how to prepare a meal, since the last money had gone the 
day before to the tavern: she had yet a little flour; but 
it was only just sufficient to feed her three eldest children, 
and she prepared it for them. In the mean time, she 
gave the breast to. her babe; and it fell asleep upon her 
lap. As she was looking at the sweet, innocent creature, 
a thought suddenly struck her, which made her startle, 
but which she, nevertheless, resolved to execute. She 
felt that she was mother, as well as wife; and mother of 
four lovely children, who were at the eve of perishing with 
want: her situation could not become more desperate, 
and any change must be for the better. She endcavoured 
to suppress the feelings, which seemed to reproach her 
with too much cruelty towards her husband; ard she 
hastened to proceed with her purpose, lest her affection 
might overcome her resolve. She laid the sleeping infant 
into a basket, and went towards the field. 

James had worked bravely; and as his appetite hud 
been sharpened by exercise, he was already on the lcok 
out for his wife, when he saw her advance with a basket, 
which seemed to be heavy. He prepared to make a very 
hearty meal; sat himself down under a tree ; took off his 
hat, to say his prayer, and then opened the basket. His 
astoi.ishment on finding the child, instead of the expected 
dinner, may be more easily conceived than described: but 
his wife said to him, in a firm and solemn tone, ** Eat: 
thou hast consumed every thing else; and hunger will 
soon make an end of all thy children: thou hast left me 
nothing to feed them with; and if thou canst bear living 
on the substance of thy children, well; even live now 
upon their flesh and blood : it comes all to the same.” 

The unhappy man was thunderstruck, and his stubborn 
heart gave way: he gazed for some time in speechless 
agony at his wife; and the latter was afraid of having 
goaded him to insanity, when a flood of tears came to his 
relief. He rose to embrace his helpmate, and begged her 
to forgive him, if she could. He regretted his not having 
followed her counsel; but promised to forsake every spe- 
cies of gambling for ever, and to work day and night for 
the restoration of his affairs. Rose left the repentant sin- 


j distress became greater with every month: even a heavy ner not long in uncertainty with regard to her forgiveness : 
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she assured him, that the alteration in their circumstances 
should not prevent her from adhering to him as cheerfully 
as on the first day of their wedding, if he would but re- 
main firm in his present manner of thinking. She felt as 
if a heavy load had been taken from her: and, instead of 
making any further reproaches to her husband, she only 
endeavoured to reconcile him to his own heart, and to re- 
present futurity to him in a less gloomy manner than he 
saw it himself. She pointed out to him, how their mis- 
fortunes might be stopped, in the first onset, and how 
they might hope to overcome them altogether, in the 
course of time. Both renewed their labours forthwith, 
and James became soon again as steady as he had been in 
the beginning of his marriage. He had insisted on his 
wife's keeping the cash, and she had reluctantly consented ; 
but so soon as enough had been saved to get a fresh cow, 
Rose would no longer charge herself with the manage- 
ment of money matters; because she knew, that the more 
confidence is shown on such occasions, the less it is likely 
to be abused; and James proved to her soon after, that 
she had not been mistaken. A second cow made her 
appearance, and the necessary provisions were abundantly 
supplied by the neighbours, who perceived the notable 
change in the young man’s conduct, and who were further 
Gisposed towards friendly assistance, by the small sums 
which they obtained, from time to time, as an earnest of 
more considerable payments at a future period. A few 
good wine and fruit years came, most opportunely, to the 
aid of the honest struggler, and enabled him to pay off 
part of the mortgage on his land. He could already cal- 
culate the period at which he might again enjoy the un- 
controlled freedom of his inherited property ; but he also 
foresaw, that it would be a good while before he could 
hope to recover his share in the forest, on which he had 
once set 80 great store. It appeared that the punishment 
of his follies would last longest in the quarter which had 
caused them, viz. his ambition. Nevertheless, he suc- 
ceeded even in that, by his indefatigable perseverance ; 
and he saw himself once more in as good circumstances as 
ever, with the additional satisfaction of his owing them 
now to his industry, and to the dutiful but spirited beha- 











viour of his wife. L. MAN. 
Liverpool, June 5, 1824. 
. Literature. 
TALES AND SKETCHES, BY CHRISTOPHER KEELIVINE. 
[Continued from our last.) 
—<=_— 


MARY OGILVIE. 


The seriousness of the company was heightened by this 
affecting picture of the feelings of the old man and his 
only daughter; and, as the men looked grave and spoke 
at intervals, the eyes of the girls glistened with a mixed 
expression of sympathy with the bride and her father, 
whose feelings they in some way applied by anticipation 
to themselves. It appeared to be a bringing out of our 
best and tenderest affections, and seemed to give them 
pure and melting pleasure. They then began to tell 
stories; and come one told a tradition of hapless love, of 
wayward fortunes, and broken hearts. Davie Cunning. 
ham—always foremost in the laugh, and quite as ready to 
weep—told a story of a marriage without love, and to the 
smothering of love for another, which was soon followed 
by a burial, and tears and lamentations. He next called 
upon his laae to sing an old ballad called ‘‘ The Flower of 
Avonwood lee,” which, he said, she had often sung to 
him when she was but a wee wee lass, because it delighted 
her to eee him greet at a waefu’ tale. 

The girl was a laughing, black-eyed lassie; and it was 
almost incredible to observe the transition from her habi- 
tual look of levity and fun, to the artlessly-tragical ex. 
pression which now lengthened her countenance, and 
swam in her speaking black eye. She gave a shrill hem 





or two; and, to an old Galic air, which had little merit 
but a kind of antique plaintive expression, she, in a sort 
of recitative, and beating time with an extended foot, 
sung the following rude rhyme :— 


O did ye e’er hear o’ bonnie Belleen, 
The flower o’ Avonwood lee? 

And did ye e’er hear o’ her brothers brave, 
Who fought by the Warlock Tree. 

And did ye e’er hear o’ Todscliff Tower, 
That frowns o’er the dashing tide? 

Or of gallant Ross, its stately Lord, 
The Lothian’s boast and pride? 


The bonnie Belleen sat in her bower; 
And, O she was fair to see: 

For her skin was white, and her een were bright, 
As the stars in the Jift sae hie. 

And the gallant Ross was a hunting then; 
And he stepp’d her bower within, 

And he’s doff’d his cap, and he’s bent his knee, 
His heart’s true love to win. 


And they ha’e met by the moon’s yellow light 
And he’s kiss’d her beneath the tree; 

**O come wi’ me, my bonnie Belleen, 
And Lady Ross thou shalt be!” 

He blew a blast, till glen and shaw 
Pour’d out his merry men bold; 

And they’ve placed her on a milk-white steed, 
And borne her to Todscliff hold. 


O she has sat in Todscliff Tower, 
And a weary wife was she; 

For the Ross was proud, and his friends were great, 
And their faces she dar’d na see. 

And the sea-maw skreigh’d o’er the eastle wa’, 
And the waves dash’d wearilie; 

And she thought o’ her hame and her brothers brave, 
And the bonnie braes o’ Avonwood lee. 

A Lady gay came down frae the south, 
Wi’ riches and jewels most precious to sees « 

**O leeze me,” she said, “‘ on the gallant Ross; 
For I love the glance o’ his bright-black ee.” 

And he’s ta’en her east, and he’s ta’en her west, 
And he’s feasted her in ha’ and bower; 

But little he thought on his bonnie dame 
That mourn’d in gloomy Todscliff Tower. 

The merry bells did ring, and the tapers did blaze, 
When he wedded the Southern Lady gay: 

But a weird voice was heard, ’boon the revelrie, 


Saying, “ Woe to the Rags for the deed done this day !” 
es 2 . a * a 


O mirk was the night, and fearfu’ the storm, 
When they pu’d Belleen frae her lonely bed; 
And piercingly she shriek’d, and the water-spirit laugh’dl 
As the green sea swirled o’er her bonnie head !— 
For they ha’e drown’d the bonnie Belleen; 
And nae mair she'll chaunt by Avonwood lee; 
And her brothers ha’e slain the cruel Ross, 
Whare his ghost still holds by the Warlock Tree. 


The way this tragical tale was sung, and the present 
mood of the company, made it be listened to with the 
most eager interest; and none seemed to hang on the 
words of it with more intense feeling than Mary Ogilvie 
herself, who obviously applied it to her own case; and, 
when it was over, as her intended husband asked her feel- 
ingly ‘* if the sang had affected her,” she answered some- 
thing which I did not hear, with an eve and voice full of 
that mellow kindness, which seemed tu say—‘‘I will try 
to love you; for ye deserve it, and it’s fearfu’ dangerous 
to think o’ them that are aboon our ain condition.” 

While the ballad- was warbled forth by the black-eyed 
girl—who mournfully drew out some of the passages, and 
was occasionally joined by the plaintive psalmody voices 
of some of the other females, in a way never to be done 
but by a native of the scenes described—I enjoyed that 
high pleasure which consists in calling up and renewing 
early associations and feelings ; and, as several of the girls 
let their tears flow with the unchecked purity of nature, 
in a way of which a fine lady would have been. greatly 
ashamed, the simple notes of the girl rang on my ears 
with the refreshed sensations of childhood, and I was 
transported back to the cloudless and imaginative morning 
of life ! 

It wore late. Mary Ogilvie rose; and, accompanied by 





the other females of the company, proceeded to her own 
apartment, where the necessary conveniences were placed 
for washing her feet; and water was also brought into the 
room, in which we remained, to wash the feet of the 
bridegroom. When the best man had pulled the stocking 
from the bridegroom’s left leg, be waved it round his 
head, and gave it an oblique throw, when it at once came 
in the way of Davie Cunningham before named—a 
sprightly stripling of nineteen. ‘‘ Weel done, Davie,” 
said Gibbie Lockhart, a sedate man of about thirty; ‘* is 
thou to gang the gate first? Thou’s just the vera man 
that is likely to be ta’en in wi’ a blue ee, an’ a blink o° 
girlish love, for five years to come; but, if thou disna rue 
it before thou’s six-an’-twenty, my name’s no’ Gibbie 
Lockhart.” 

Davie stood still looking foolish, with the stocking in 
his hand; and his monitor went on:—For, before thou 
has time to sow thy wild aits, thou’ll ha’e five or sax weans 
to ca’ thee father, an’ mair care than has gart mony & 
spirited young chield shouther the firelock an’ rin off frae 
his family, leaving his poor bairns to warsle wi’ the warl’ 
wi’ a broken-hearted mither an’ a routh o” uncles an’ 
aunts that widna ken them.” 

The men stood round listening with Scotch seriousness , 
to the speech of this common-sense Malthusian; and, no 
one offering to interrupt him, he went on :—‘* Wae worth, 
Davie, but I’am vext for thee, if thou’s gaun the gait o” 
mony a thoughtless youth ; for thou’s a glaiket callan,jan’ 
thy like canna keep out o” a scrape among the women, till 
ance thou fin’ thysel’ saddled wi’ the warl’, to mak’ thee 
an auld man afore thou’s a ripe man; an’ the king will 
gi’e thee little thanks for increasing his subjects at thy ain 
expense, an’ thy ain weans will maybe gi’e thee little re- 
compence for a’ thy anxiety, if thou canna mak the warl’ 
an’ them frien’s, by gude places an’ gude aff-putting.” 

Some of the company nodded assent to this, but most 
laughed. “*Hech, man, Gibbie,” replied the youth, **but 
that’s a lecture—an’ a’ for the catching o’ an auld stock- 
ing: but you're like to be the first o’ the twa yoursel’ 
that’s married for a’ that; sn’ there’s the stocking to you 
for a token,” said he, throwing it to him; ‘‘for, though 
I like the lasses, ‘ Gude forgi’e me,’ I wadna wish just to 
be teathered for life to the first pretty face I see.” 

‘Come, lads,” said a third, ‘‘ this is marrying season, 
an’ dinna speak against it to affront the bridegroom ; but 
gi’e his feet arub, whae’er has the roughest hands; for 
ye see he has a long journey to gang in the wedlock way, 
an’ I trow they'll be’easier washed before he sets out than 
at the end o’t.” 

Upon this, some threw off their coats, and others turned 
up their sleeves; and the feet-washing before marriage 
was acted in the same spirit of trick and waggery as the 
shaving of the poor trembling novice upon his first cross- 
ing the line, and passing |from a temperate to a torrid 
region. Some rubbed his legs roughly with their hard 
horny hands; some took cinders in their palms while 
doing this, so as to make him make wry faces with the 
smart; and others annoyed him by tickling the soles of 
his feet. One, under pretence of washing more smoothly, 
smuggled among the washers with a quantity of grease 
and soot mixed in his left hand, with which he belaboured 
the legs and feet of the bridegroom, until the skin resem- 
bled black boots; and, not content with this, they having 
had the tub prepared, with a hole near the bottom stuffed 
with a cork, one at the proper time pulled it out; and, as 
soon as the room appeared in a deluge, others shouting, 
‘sWe’re a’ in a soom,” drew the chair from under the un- 
fortunate victim of antinuptial ablution, and soused him 
backward forthwith among the unsavoury water, while 
the best man, telling him that he meant to show him by 
an emblem, the situation into which he was about to 
enter, ran off with the lights; and they all bursting with 
laughter left him sprawling in the dark room among the 
water, to cross, as he could, the line, into the matrimonial 
hemisphere. 

(To be continued.) 





























Poetry. 


BALLAD STANZAS. 
I will think of thee in the rose-wreathed bower, 
When the matin zephyr sighs; 
In the lone and solemn spectred hour, 
When the moon glides through the skies ! 


I will think of thee in the midnight hour, 
When the toil-worn spirit sleeps; 
When the captive sighs in his prison tower, 
And dreams of home, and weeps! 


I will think of thee in the hour of joy, 
When the sparkling sun looks fair; 

When blue and bright is the summer sky, 
And the air is balm and clear. 


1 will think ef thee mid the howling storm, 
When the beating heart is chill; 

Think—pray for thee—that Heav’n from harm 
May defend and shield thee still! 


I will think of thee when the Fates have power 
To bind in fearful spell; 

When the billows rage, and in sorrowing hour, 
When Hope rings out her knell! 


I will think of thee when treacherous tove 
Shall wake the rending sigh ; 

In that dismal hour when despair shall move 
To raise the knife—and die! 





1 will think of thee when many a friend, 
False friend! shall pass away; 

When Truth no more her light shall blend 
With Hope's bright colourings gay ! 


I will think of thee when the shades of death 
Shall slowly round me steal; 

In that darksome hour when on all of earth 
The victor sets his seal! 

1 will think of thee till the tempest o’er 
The stormy scene shall close; 

Till the suffering heart shall throb no more, 
And the weary find repose ! 

Liverpool. 
SS 





SONNET. 


WRITTRN AFTER A LENGTHENED PERIOD OF SUFFERING PROM 


A SPASMODIC AFFECTION OF THB HEART, 
Ob cease, fond heart! thy throbbings wild give o’er, 
And still the tumults of an aching breast, 
That glad would own one little hour of rest, 
And longe to pant, and struggle sore, no more! 
Qh, why this conflict for another day, 
Another joyless year to linger here, 
The sport of tort’ring pain and anxious fear? 
@h! why not rather bid me haste away, 
And with one effort set the captive free i— 
Listen, oh listen to my ardent prayer t 
Mark the fierce combat—see the struggling tear— 
And bid this wretched being cease to be:— 
For I.am faint, and heavily opprest, 
od fain withjp the quiet grave would rest! 


Siverpook 


a. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














[From Gotthes new werk, entitled Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship.] 


SONG. 


‘ 1. 

Know'st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom ? 
Where the geld-orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose? 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O, thither! 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go! 


: 2. 
Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking, ‘‘ Why thus did they use thee, poor child?” 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! 0, thither! 
My guide and my guardjan, with thee would I go! 


‘ : 2 
Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent march ? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood ; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it? 

* Thither! O, thither! 
Our way leadeth: Father, O come, let us go! 





ALTER EL EE TTT OE, 
é CURIOSITY. 
(FROM CROLY’S “ PRIDE SHALL HAVB A PALUL,”) 
. a 

True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
+ Both man and woman would find life a waste, 

But for the cunning of—Curiosity ! 

She’s the world’s witch, and through the world she runs, 

The merriest masquer underneath the moon! 

To beauties, languid, from the last night’s rout, 
She comes with tresses louse, and shoulders wrapt 
In morning shawls; and by their pillow sits, 
Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 

Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 
The hundredth novel of the Great Unknown! 
And then they smile, and rub their eyes and yawn, 
And wonder what’s o’clock, then sink again, 
And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 
“She comes to ancient dames,—and stiff as steel, 
Ta hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand, 
» She makes their rigid muscles gay with news 
Of Doctors’ Commons, matches broken off, 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 
_ She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back; 
Then, peering through her spectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stuff’d with monstrous tales 
Of Turks and Tartars; deep conspiracies; 
(Born in the writer’s brain) of spots in the sun, 
Pregnant with fearful wars: And so they shake, 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn, 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity! 


The Hiresive. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

‘In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anether in mere amuse 
ments.” Joun Locks. 

** There is a time bo laugh and a time te weep.” —SoLomon. 


169. The preposition for—thus: ‘‘The theatre is a 
playhouse, the shacbling betes is a house for play. 

170, He never knows when he has got enough. 

NEW sUBLIMITIES. 

171. Why does Mr. Romeo Coates, the well-known 
theatrical amateur, resemble a man who has been run over 
by one of the heavy coaches ? 

172. Why ought the vies to be-particularly on their 

" : 


guard against an architec 




















Avvertisentents. 


M« HAMILTON respectfully informs the Public, 
that he will deliver a Public Gratuitous LECTURE, 
at the Music-HALL, Bold-street, this Evening (Monpay) 
the 2lst instant, at half-past Seven o’clock. trance by 
Tickets only, to be had at the Bars of the different Subscrip. 
tion Ri -rooms, at Messrs. Gongs and Son’s, at Messrs. 
Sitn’s, Lord-street, and at all the other Booksellers’. 

This Lecture is intended to explain the Hamiltonian Sys. 
tem of Teaching, and to demonstrate the practicability of 
acquiring any Lan , with ease and pleasure, in the tenth 
part of the e usually devoted to it. An experimental ap. 

lication of its efficacy will be made on the whole audience; 
in the short space of three-quarters of an hour, every person 
resent, of whatever age or sex, ignorant of the French 
guage, wil bled to pr » With the propriety 

of a native of France, and to translate, with a grammatical 
accuracy not to be surpassed, several verses of the French 
Testament, and this, without taking any other part in the 
exercises of the evening than that of an attentive auditor; 
every person will, however, be invited to make trial of the 
pees thus almost instantaneously acquired. This Lecture 
also intended as an introduction to a Course of Lectures on 
the French Language, on the plan of those which have ac- 
quired so much celebrity in London. The course of French 
will be divided into five Sections of ten Lessonseach. To 
each Section, a corresponding degree of proficiency is attri- 
buted, and, in the private classes, distinctly guaranteed to 


every pupil. 

The first Section comprehends the knowledge of ten thou- 
sand words! Nothing {s got by art; no previous knowledge 
of grammar is necessary; the adult of sixty and the child of 
seven learz with the same facility. No children are, how- 
ever, admitted into these Classes. The Merchant, whose 
youthful toils have been sacrificed to the routine of the 
school, and whose professional labours have rendered the 
cultivation of this language impossible, will find himself able 
to understand, with pleasure and facility, his French corres. 

mdence in one Section of ten Lessons, and, in three more, 

able to conduct it himself. 

Those who know something of the language will find this 
the easiest method to recruit their strength, without being 
aie to inform even their teacher what their actual know - 

may be. 

Subscription to the Private Classes, £2 10s. per Section of 
ten Lessons; ficiency guaranteed. Subscription to the 
Public Class, £1 per Section of ten Lessons. The instruction 
in both precisely the same. The Public Class is intended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

A Private Class, which took its first Section on Monday 
Evening, will continue open for the reception of Members 
till Monday, the 21st. A second Private Class of Gentlemen 
beginners will assemble at Mr. Hamilton’s Apartments, on 
Thursday Evening; the 24th instant, at Eight o’clock. 

FY od ae to Mr. HamrLton, No. 9, Williamson-square. 

r. Hamilton’s Address to the Citizens of London, previous 
to his beginning to teach, and his Appeal, after the formation 
of above 600 Pupils, to be had, gratis, of all the Booksellers. 


This day are published, in 12mo, Pine 4s. 6d. boards, 
HE ATROCITIES of the PIRATES; being a 
faithful Narrative of the unparalleled Sufferings endured 

by the Author during his Captivity among the Pirates of the 
of Cuba; with an Account of the Excesses and Bar- 
barities of those inhuman Freebooters. By AARON SMfTH, 
Who was himself afterwards tried at the Old Bailey as a 
Pirate, and acquitted. 
‘ Printed for G. and W. B. Whittakey, Ave Maria-lane, Lon. 
on. 














This ed was eae in demy 8vo. price 16s. with Plates, 
HE WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative of 
a Journey to the Temples and Dwellings exeavated out 
of a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a miie 
and a quarter, at Elura, in the East Indies. With some 
general Observations on the People and Country. 
JOHN B. SEELY 


M y ’ 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. 

** It contains many curious facts, and supplies a more snb- 
stantial account of Elora than any which we have met with 
in the Eastern Philosophical Publications.” —Literary Gazette. 

‘It is not solely to the Temples of Elora that Captain 
Seely confines himself. He gives an interesting Description 
of the Countries through which he travelled, and an Account 
of the State of Society in India. His Observations, also, on 
the Anglo-Indian Policy, and bis Remarks on the attempted 
Conversion of the Natives by the Missionaries, are entitled 
to serious notice.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“* We have been greatly pleased with Captain Seely’s book,” 
&c.—Somerset House Gazette. 

“ The appearance of this Work is important to all;, but 
the information it contains is invaluable to those whose 
aoe ery or connexions belong to the Eastern World; and 
we 1 indeed be surprised if it be not adopted, even as a 
book of study among the numerous youths who are destined 
to fill situations in our Eastern Dominions.”—Literary Review 
in the Bath Gazctie. A 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London. 





DIRDIN’S SEA SONGS. 
This dey was published, Lmperial erie £1 19s. half-bd. 
HE SEA SONGS of CHARLES DIBDIN; with 
a Memoir of his Life and Writings. By WILLIAM 
KITCHENER, M.D. Author of ‘‘ Practical Observations on 
elescopes,” ‘‘ Observations on Vocal Music,” &c. &e.  - 

* These Songs have been the 30) of Sailors in long 
Voyages, in Storms, in Buttle, and they have been quoted in 
po A ps restoration of order and discipline.”— Did. 

in’s Life, p. : 

“ Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, Lon« 


on. 
(> The above were published in Four Parts, which are 
sold separately, price 8s. each, 
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Che Bouguet. 
 Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
*  MONTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 

MiCRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 

CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. Earnie. The 

Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 

[CONTINUED FROM OUR LaST.] 
hid 


77, A STAYED MAN is a man. One that 
has taken order with himself, and sets a rule 
tu those lawlesnesses within him: Whose life 
js distinct and in Method, and his Actions as 
it were cast up before. Not loos'd into the 
Worlds vanities, but gathered up and con- 


- tracted in his station. Not scatter'd into many 


pieces of businesses, but that one course he 
takes, goes through with. A man firm and 
standing in his purposes, nor heav d off with 
each wind and passion. That squares his ex- 

ence to his-Coffers, and makes the Totall 
first, and then the Items. One that thinks 
what he does, and does what he sayes, and 
foresees what he may doe before he purposes. 
One whose (if I can) is more then anothers 
assurance, and his doubtfull tale before some 
mens protestations. That is confident of no- 
thing in futurity, yet his conjectures oft true 
Prophesies. That makes a pause still be- 
twixt his eare and belief, and is not too hasty 
to say after others: One whose Tongue is 


- strung up like a Clock till the time, and then 


strikes, and sayes much when he talks little. 
That can see the Truth betwixt two wrang- 
lers ; and sees them agree even in that the 
fall out upon. That speaks no Rebellion in 
a bravery, or talks big from the spirit of 
Sack. A man cooll and temperate in his 

assions, not easily betray'’d by his choller: 
That vies not oath with oath, nor heat with 
heat: but replies calmly to an angry man, 
and is too hard for him too. That can come 
fairly off from Captains companies: and 
peither drink nor quarrell. One whom noill 
hunting sends home discontented, and makes 
him swear at his dogs and family. One not 
hasty to pursue the new fashion, nor yet 
affectedly true to his old round Breeches. 
But gravely handsome, and to his place, 
which suits him better then his Taylor; Active 
in the World without disquiet, and carefull 
without misery: yet neither ingulft in his 
pleasures, not a seeker of businesse, but hath 
his hour for both. A man that seldome 
laughs violently, but his mirth is a cheerfull 
look. Of a compos’d and setled counte- 
nance, not set nor much alterable with sad- 
nesse or joy. He affects nothing so wholly, 
that he must be a miserable man when he 
loses it: but forethinks what will come here- 
after, and spares Fortune his thanks and 
curses. One that loves his Credit, not this 
word Reputation ; yet can save both without 
a Duell: whose entertainments to greater men 


are respectfull, not complementary, and to: 


his friends plain, not rude. A good .Hus- 
band, Father, Master: that is without doting, 
pampring, familiarity. A man well pois'd in 
all humours, in whom nature shew’d most 
f-eometry, and he hath not spoil’d the Work. 
A man of more wisedome then wittinesse, 
and brain then fancy; and abler to any thing 
then to make verses. 
(To be continued. ) 








Lev iets “o-~ on Corke, the Lake ef 
Written from erpoole, ester, Corke, the € 8 
Killarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath. 


BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 
MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
Lendon, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
(Continued from our last.) 
TO THE EARL OF POMFRET. 
Killarney, Oct. 1, 1760. 
My Lorp,—On the 29th of September we set out for 
this place, on horseback, the city of Corke not affording, 
at this time, apy kind of carriage for hire. After riding 
about an hour, it began to rain very heavily ; so that we 
made up to a cottage, through an avenue of dirt that 
almost smothered us: the master of it was a blacksmith 
and farrier, who put our horses up in his shop, and then 
invited us into his hovel, having first, in order to make 
room, turned out two yelping curs and three pigs. The 
case is the same every where ; the poorest hovel has its pigs 
and its cur-dogs, which are very disagreeable to travellers. 
On our entrance we found a clear turf fire: near it sat 
an elderly woman, with two grown lads (one of them 
blind) and four girls, the youngest about seven years old, 
really handsome; this is not the case in general, for the 
peasants are indifferently featured, much tanned, and 
clumsy. It.being Sunday, the family appeared in their 
most decent clothing, which, Heaven knows, was very 
indifferent. The man and woman spoke English very 
willingly ; I say willingly, because, though you meet 
many on the road that cannot, ae see more that can, but 
will not. When I was last in Wales, I found the natives 
exactly of the same stubborn cast; and the only means we 
had to make our guides answer our questions, was to whip 
the horses hard: they then found their tongues, and in- 
treated us, in tolerable English, to spare the cattle. To 


Y | this we agreed, provided they solved our inquiries, which 


reached no farther than the name of a village, or the owner 
of a neighbouring house. 

This couple were remarkably civil; and indeed their 
countenances bespoke good nature, resignation, and con- 
tent: perhaps they never had known any different scenes: 
they were not perplexed with compound or comparative 
ideas. We divided with them a cold turkey, and a bottle 
of shrub, which our servant carried; and they received 
both as gifts from Heaven. They honestly told us, that 
they were strangers to the taste of flesh meat from one 
year’s end to another; that their constant food was po- 
tatoes and buttermilk, of which, they thanked God, they 
had enough to share with their neighbours. It is a me- 
lancholy consideration, but yet it is truth, that in this dis- 
tressed kingdom there are people so very wretched, as to 
be in want even of such poor viands. We asked the 
woman how she intended to support her family. ‘* Some 
of them (answered she) as they grow up, shall go out to 
service, and one or two help me in and about my grounds 
at home: as for Donogh, my eldest boy, who was blinded 
by the small-pox, we have got a man to teach him the 
bagpipes, with which, and begging, there is no fear, under 
God, but he may get an honest livelihood, and live very 
comfortably: at any rate it is better than being a sorry 
tradesman.” 





This is too much, and too unhappily, the false pride of 
the nation; they prefer beggary and wretchedness to the 
sweets of industry and labour. Nor is it in these parts 
alone that the people live in such poverty ; we found the 
case the same all through the kingdom, even to the borders 
of the capital. 

The face of the country about the city of Corke is 
very pleasing; the grounds have the appearance of fertility 
and cultivation; the houses are neat; the gurdens, how- 
ever small, laid out to advantage; and the plantations 
thrive apace: but, at the distance of six or seven miles 
you lose all this beauty. As you climb the mountains, 
which are very high, and from the tops of which, we are 
told, the eye may often command one half the kingdom’s 





breadth, you lose every trace of improvement; you see 


nothing but wild heaths, black bogs, and rocky hills, with 
a thousand little streams ng | from their sides, and 
dashing down to the increase of the rivers that water the 
subjacent — . The white rocks that start up among 
the green plots which are scattered through these barren 
and extensive heaths look often like the ruins of so many 
- ss buildings, and give the whole the appearance of a 
epopulated country. Yet the landscape is more subline, 
more various, and certainly more comprehensive, than 
when the whole was one continued forest, which is said to 
have been formerly the case; and this seems to be con- 
firmed by the vast quantities of wood daily dug out of the 
bogs and glens, above which these mountains tower, 
leone themselves in the clouds. This wood burns like a 
torch. 
We saw, in our travels, many ruined castles, moulder- 
ing churches, and decayed abbeys, scattered every where, 
but scarcely a comfortable habitation till we came to Mill- 
street, where we found an inn, considering the misery of 
the place, convenient enough, with a barrack, wherein are 
a few soldiers and an officer. There are two good houses 
about a mile off, one belonging to Mr. Wallis, of whom I 
have heard a very amiable character. Those vast tracks 
of high barren grounds, that lie between Corke and this 
place, which is situated in a very beautiful vale, are called 
the Muskerry mountains. A good estate hereabouts was 
forfeited by one of the Muskerry family (Maccarthy) in 
the rebellion of 1641. 
The inn, at Mill-street, however indifferent, is a Para- 
dise, compared to the spot where we slept the preceding 
night. The rain continuing to pour very heavily, and 
without oman, we stopped at a wretched hovel on the 
confines of a bleak, extensive, mountain, where 
they collect the dues of a turnpike. They showed us into 
a miserable cabin, in which there was something that wore 
the appearance of a bed, whereon we rested all night, 
wrapped up in our great coats. We had a fine turf-fire 
lighted up, at which we dried ourselves, and were fur- 
nished with a young turkey, fresh killed, and boiled, for 
our supper, and a bottle of excellent shrub. This fare, 
which was far beyond any thing we could have hoped for, 
appeared so very sumptuous, that I do not remember I 
was ever better satisfied. We were at a loss, indeed, for 
for water, the springs and streams being all muddied with 
the continual rains: however, through the interest of a 
splendid shilling, we had a gallon of water fetched from a 
covered well, at about a mile’s distance. 
Mine host of the cottage, whose name was Hely, had 
more importance than a Grandee of Spain. He told us 
that there was not a hetter man in the counties of Corke 
and Kerry than himself; that he was well acquainted with 
the Earl of Shelburn and Sir John Coulthurst, to both of 
whom he was nearly allied; and, therefore, he never let 
either of those families pay turnpike, for he chose to keep 
up family connexions. 

In our way to Mill-street, next morning, we crossed 
several little brooks, now swelled into rapid rivers, 
and, in one place, not without some danger ; the bridge, 
which had been built over it for the use of travellers, 
having been broken down in the night. The road from 
Mill-street to the lake of Killarney, is made through 2 
bog, and covered with gravel: it runs in almost a straight 
line; and, though it shakes under you, scarcely retains 
the impression of the horse’s hoofs. It was odd enough to 
see the country-people riding witb their faces to the horse’s 
tails; thus letting the rain pelt their backs, and the horses 
choose their own way. At their first approach, there was 
something so strange and whimsical in the sight, one was 
at a loss to find out the meaning of it. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, &c. 
| To be continued.} 





-—— | 


Literature. 


OURIKA. 
BY THE DUCHESS, DE DURAS. 





[From the Literary Gazette.] 


(Concluded from our last.) 

** Charles left us, as usual, at five o’clock; I felt hurt at 
his doing so; I would have wished him to be uneasy about 
me: indeed, I was suffering greatly! He would still 
have gone to his Anais, for [ should have insisted on it, 
but he would have owed the pleasure of his evening to 
me, and that might have consoled me. I carefully bid 
this sensation from him. Delicate feelings have a sort.of 
chastity about them. They should be guessed, or 





are thrown away. There must be sympathy on both cide 
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‘6 Scarcely had Charles left us than I was seized with a 
violent fever, which augmented the two following days. 
Madame de B. watched me with her usual tenderness. 
She was distracted at the state I was in, and at the im- 
possibility of removing me to Paris, whither the celebration 
of her son’s matriage obliged her to go the next day. 

‘© My physician answered for my life if F remained at 
St. Germains, and she at last consented to leave me. The 
excessive tenderness she showed on parting with me, 
calmed me for an instants; but after her departure, the 
real and complete loneliness I was left in for the first time, 
threw me into despair. The vision was realized that my 
imagination had so long dwelt upon—I was dying far 
away from those I loved. The sound of my lamentations 
reached not their car—alas! it would but have disturbed 
their joy. I fancied them given up to the most ecstatic 
bliss, whilst I la pining on my sick bed. They were all 
I cared for in the world, but they wanted not my care. 
I had but them through life, yet I was not wanted by 
them. The frightful conviction of the uselessness of 
my existence made me sick of it. It was a pang not 
to be endured, and sincerely I prayed that I might 
die of my illness. I neither spoke nor gave any sign 
of life. The only distinct idea I could express in my 
mind was—TI wish I could die. Then at other times I be- 
came excessively agitated. All that had passed in my last 
conversation with Charles rushed into my mind. I saw 
him lost in the ocean of delight he had pictured to me® 
whilst I was abandoned to a death as solitary as my life. 
This produced a kind of irritation more painful to endure 
than grief. I increased it by filling my brain with chi- 
meras. I fancied Charles coming to St. Germains, being 
told I was dead, and being made miserable by my death. 
Can it be believed ?—The idea of grieving him rejoiced 
me. It would bea pth Ag ir ? for what ? for his 
Gore his having been the protecting angel of my 

ife! Such guilty thoughts were soon replaced by horror 
at having conceived them. My — I thought no crime, 
but thus giving way to it might lead to one: then I tried 
to collect my inward strength, that it might fight seee 
this irritation; but even that I sought not where I should 
have found it. I was ashamed of my ingratitude. Oh! let 
me die, I exclaimed, but let no wicked passions enter my 
heart. Ourika is a portionless orphan, but innocence is 
yet hers. Let her not tarnish it by ingratitude. She will 
pass away like a shadow upon earth, but in her grave she 
will at least rest in peace. Her friends are all happy— 
then let Ourika be so, and die as the leaves fall in autumn ! 
I fell into a state of langour when this dangerous fe- 
ver left me. Madame de B. continued to reside at 
St. Germains after Charles’s marriage. He often vi- 
sited her, accompanied by his Anais—never without her. 
I always Saltered mene when they were present. I know 
not whether the image of their happiness made me feel 
wy misfortune more acutely, or that the a of Charles 
renewed my remembrance of our old friendship, which I 
sought to find what it once was, but could not. Yet he 
always spoke to me just as before—it resembled the friend- 
ip he used to show me as the artificial flower does the 
tural one. It was the same, except that it had neither 
life nor perfume. 

“* Charles attributed the change in my ee to the 
weakness of my constitution. I believe that Madame de 
B. knew more of its real cause. She guessed my secret, 
and was sensibly affected by it. _ : 

‘* Anais gave hopes of increasing her family, and we 
returned to Paris. My langour increased daily. The 
spectacle of domestic happiness, so peaceful—of family 
bonds, so endearing—of love, so passionate, and yet so 
tender-=was misery to a poor wretch who was doomed to 
live in no other bonds but those of dependence and pity. 

‘* Days and months passed on thus. I took no share in 
conversation. My talents were neglected. The only 
books I could endure were those in which a feeble picture 
of my own sufferings was traced. I fed upon these poisons 
—I feasted on my tears, and remained shut up in my 
room whole hours, giving way to them. 

** The birth of a son com the measure of Charles’s 
happiness. He came, his heart overflowing with joy, to 

ive me the news, and I ised in the expressions of 

is delight some of the accents of his former confidence. 
It was the voice of the friend that I had lost, and brought 
painful remembrances back with it. The child of Anais 
was as beautiful as herself. Every body felt moved at the 
sight of this tender young mother and her sweet infant. 
I alone beheld them with bitter envy. What had I done 
that I should have been brought to this land of exile? 
Why was I not left to follow my destiny ? Well,if I had 
been the slave of some rich planter, sold to cultivate 


his land, and exposed all day to the burning heat of the | guilty 


sun, still, when evening came, and my toils were over, I 
should have found repose in my humble cottage; I should 


have had a sharer in them, a companion through life, and 
children of my own colour to call.me mother! They 
would have pressed their infant lips upon my cheek with- 
out disgust, and lain their little heads to sleep upon my 
bosom. Why am I never to experience the only.affection 
my heart was made for? Oh, my God! take me I be- 
seech thee, from this world—I cannot, cannot endure life 
any longer! 

‘* I was addressing this impious prayer to my Creator, 
in agony upon my knees, when my door opened, and the 
Marchioness de C. who was just returned from England, 
entered the room.: I beheld her approach with terror, for 
T too well remembered that she had first revealed my fate 
to me,—shc had’ first caused my misery. : 

‘¢ © My dear Ourika (said she) I want to speak with you. 
= know i I have loved and admired you hop your 
infancy, and I grieve to see you giving way to such deep 
ee How comes » ienaes make not a better 
use of the ample resources of your mind ?” 

‘6* The resources of the mind, Madam (answered I) 
= ie increase misfortunes, by showing them under 
a thousand different forms.'—‘ But if those misfortunes 
are without remedy, is it not a folly to struggle against 
them, instead of submitting to necessity, which can com- 
pel even the strongest to yield ?’—* True, Madam; but 
that only makes necessity a hardship the more.” *¢ Still 
you must own, Ourika, that reason commands us to re- 
sign ourselves, and divert our attention.” ‘ We must 
have a glimpse of happiness elsewhere to be able to do 
so.” ‘Then cannot you try what . forcing 
your mind to a little pleasure, will do?’ ‘Ah! Madam, 
pleasures that are forced upon us are more tedious than 
melancholy.’ * But why neglect yourtalents?’ *‘ Talents 
must have some object (when they charm not their pos- 
sessor) ere they can become a resource. Mine would be 
like the flower of the English Poet, 


‘ Rorn to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert alr,’ 


¢ Are your friends, then, no object?’ ‘ I have no friends, 
Madam; [ have patrons.’ ‘Ourika, you make yourself 
very needlessly unhappy.’ ‘ Every thing in my life is 
needless, Madam, even my grief.’ * How can you nou- 
rish such bitter thoughts ? you, Ourika, who werc so de- 
voted to Madame de B. ar hed distress, when every 
other friend had left her.’ *‘ ! Madam, I am like an 
evil genius, whose power lasts in calamity, but who flies 
on the return of happiness.” Let me be your confidant, m 
dear; open your heart to me; tell me your secret. No 
one can feel a ter for you than I do, and I shall 
perhaps be able to do you good.” ‘I have no secret,’ ree 
plied I; ‘my colour and my situation are my sole misfor- 
tunes, as you know, Madam.’ ‘Nay, do you deny that 
you haye a secret sorrow? It is impossible to behold you 
for a moment without being certain of it.’ I isted in 
what I had first said. She grew impatient, and I saw the 
storm rising that was to burst upon me. ‘Is this your 
good faith ?” cried she; ‘Is this your vaunted sincerity ? 
Ourika, take care—Reserve sometimes leads to deceit.’ 
* What, Madam, can I have to reveal'to you? You, who 
foresaw my misery so long ago—I can tell you nothing 
that you do not know already.’—*‘ I will not believe you,’ 
answered she; ‘and since you refuse to trust your secret to 
me, and pretend aoe have none, I willconvinceyou that 
Iknowit. ¥es, Ourika, a senseless passion is the cause of all 
your grief and your regret; and were you not so desparately 
in love with Charles, you would care very little about bein, 
a negress. Adieu—I leave you, I must.own, with mucl 
less rd than I felt on coming here.’ So saying, she 
uitted the room. I remained thunderstruck. hat had 
she revealed tome! What horrid interpretation had she 
ut upon my grief-—Who! I! nourish a criminal jon ; 
Fiet it canker my heart? Was my wish, to hold a link 
in the chain of my fellow-creatures, my longing after 
natural affections, and my grief at being desolate, was that 
the despair of guilty love? And when I thought that I 
was only envying the picture of his bliss, did my impious 
wishes aspire to the object itself? What cause had I given 
to be suspected of so hopeless a passion? Might I not 
love him more than my own life, and yet with innocence ? 
Did the mother, when she threw herself into the lion’s 
jaw to save her son; or the brothers and sisters, who en- 
treated that they might die upon the same scaffold, and 
united their prayers to heaven as they went up to it—did 
they feel inBecneed by guilty love? Is not humanity 
alone the cause of the sublimest devotion of every kind ? 
And why might I'not have the same feelings for Charles 
—my friend from infancy, and the protector of my youth? 


even her tears become a crime? Is she forbidden to think 
of him ? Must she no longer dare even to be unhappy ? 

*‘ These thoughts threw me into a death-like stupor. 
Before my came, I was taken violently ill, and in three 
days my life was despaired of. My physicians declared 
that the sacrament should be promptly administered to 
me, for there was not a moment to lose. My confessor 
had died a short time since. Madame de B. sent for the 
parish priest, who could only bestow extreme unction 
upon me, for I was perfectly insensible to what was pass- 
ing round me. But then, when my death was hourly 
expected, when all hopes were over, then it was that God 
teok pity on my soul by: preserving my life. Contrary to 
all expectation, I continued to struggle against my illness, 
at the end of which time my senses returned to me. 
Madame de B. had never left me, and Charles’s affection 
for me seemed returned. The priest had visited me every 
day, anxious to find an interval of reason to confess me; [ 
desired it likewise as soon as I had thought again. I 
seemed led by an involuntary impulse to seek for repose 
in the bosom of religion. I made an avowal of my er- 
rors to the priest. The state of my scul did not freigbten 
him. Like an old experienced mariner, he was accustomed 
to the tempest. He quieted my fears as to the passion I 
was accused of, ‘ Your heart is pure,’ saidhe; * you have 
injured no one but yourself, and in that you were guilty. 
You will have to account for your happiness to God, for 
he entrusted it to you. It depended on yourself, since it 
lies in the performance of your duty. Have you ever con- 
sidered in what that duty consisted ? God should be the 
aim of man; but has yours been? Let not, however, let 
not thy courage fail thee, Ourika; but pray toGod. He 

s you, and will receive you in his arms. He knows 
no difference of men or colour. All are of equal value in 
his eye, and do thou strive to render thyself worthy of his 
favour.’ 

‘¢ Thus did the venerable man open the path of conse- 
lation to me. His simple words carried e with them 
to my heart. I meditated on them, and drew from them, 
as from a fertile mine, a store of new thoughts. I saw 
truly that I had not known my duty, for there are dutics 
for the lonely as well as for those connected in the world 
to pérform. Though they are deprived of the ties of blood, 
Heaven has granted them the whole world for their family. 
The charity sister, thought I, is not isolated on earth, 
though she has renounced its enjoyments. She has a 
fami 7, of her own sHoosing. She is the orphan’s mother, 
the daughter of the aged, and a sister to the unhappy. 
How often have men of the world sought for retirement, 
there to adore in solitude the Author of all that is great ahd 
good, privately seeking to render their souls worthy of ap- 
pearing beforethe Lord! Sweet it is, oh God! to seek to 
please thee by purifying the heart for the great day of thy 
appearance: but Ihad not done so. A senseless victim of 
each uncurbed impulse of my soul, I had pursued the 
enjoyments of the world, and had thrown away my happi- 
ness. Still I lost not all hope ; God was willing, perhaps, 
in throwing me on this foreign land to take me to himself. 
He snatched we from my savage state of ignorance—he 
saved me from the vices of slavery, and permitted me to 
learn his laws. They point out my duty to me, and I 
will pursue it. Never more, Oh, Lord! will } offend thee 
for the favours thou hast granted me, or accuse thee of my 
faults ! 

‘* The new light in which I viewed my situation brought 
peace to my heart. I was astonished at the calm that it 
enjoyed after so many storms. An outlet had been opened 
for the torrent, and it now floated in peaceful tides, instead 
of carrying devestation with its current. 

‘I soon determined upon taking the veil, and entreated 
Madame de B.’s permission to do so. ‘I shall feel truly 
owe my dearest Ourika (said she) to part with you ; 

ut I have done you so much harm by wanting to do you 
od, that I have no right to oppose your determination.” 
sharles pleaded against it with great earnestness: he en- 
treated, he conjured me to renounce it. ‘* Hinder me not, 
Charles (cried I ;) let me seek the only asylum, where my 
prayers for you will be equaily pure with the friendship I 
ave ever felt for you.’ ” 

Here the young nun abruptly ended her narrative. I 
continued to attend her; but all my endeavours to pre- 
serve her life were vain. She fell with the last leaves of 
autumn. 





Pompeii.—The excavations at Eompeli continue with 
activity. ‘Two statues of bronze have been recently dis- 
covered, which appear to have been equestrian figures, but 





And yet a secret voice, unheard before, warns me that I am 
ilty! Oh! Heaven—remorse must then become a fresh | 
torment to my wasted heart—Poor Ourika ! Every species 





of misery must then oppress her! Poor Ourika-‘! and are 


the horses belonging to them have not yet been found. 
Four hundred Austrian soldiers are daily employed in 
clearing out the newly-discovered street leading to Pau- 
silippo. 
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The following piece, 


d. which is not a little surprising, as the composer was not thirteen years of age when he wrote it. m0) x) 4 ; re | 
che hall Lr interfere, as ae 3 piece would not be given “verbatim et literate.” We are of opinion that the composition will only be intelligible and 


who unite theoretical with practical knowledge.—Edit. Kul. 


which they stand ; but we s 
interesting to musicians or amateurs, 


sine Arts. 


ich i iti 1 W inst holar, is extraordinary, not 
tage tem Be rt many lis pony 8 peecspe poet yay eipe We os comprehend why he has arranged the parts in the order in 


ROUND—BY S. E. H. W. 


—->— 


only on that account, but because it is correctly con- 





* The Round begins with the minim. In the repetitions, and at the conclusion, the two erotchets must be played instead. 
+ To be kept on when played on the Organ ; but to be repeated at each bar when on the Piano-forte. 


S. E. H. W. 











Chit Chat. 


A forcible Painting.—The celebrated landscape painter, 
Wilson, made a a picture of the Falls of Nia- 
gara, froma sketch by some gentleman who had visited 
the spot. One day, while he was occupied on this picture, 
which is of considerable dimensions, a patron of the arts 
called upon the painter, and, being an amateur artist, felt 
a particular interest in standing by as he spread his colour 
upon the canvas. The amateur admired his skill, as the 
picture grew into reality under his magic pencil, when 
Wilson observed—** It is nothing at present; but call 
wpon me to-morrow, I will dash away until I make it roar/” 


An Itching for Hatching.—The following singular cir- 
cumstance is copied from the Long Island Star of pet 
1:—lLast summer, a turkey-cock, the property of Mr. 
Thomas Brand, of Pentlow, in this county, ** took to sit- 
ting,” and actually hatched no less than fifty-eight head of 

ultry, namely,—early in the spring he hatched five gos- 
ings; then he took to a duck’s nest, and hatched eleven 
ducklings; next, ascending a skep which hung over his 
head, and driving away a hen which had been sitting there 
a week, he hatched a fine brood of thirteen chickens ; 
ayain, betaking himself to a nest wherein eggs were laid: 
daily, and sitting closely for three weeks, he hatched one 
ortwoina days as the eggs had been laid, twenty more ; 
and, last of all, fixing himself again upon a duck’s nest, 
he hatched nine more ducks. Thus ended the summer 
labours of this extraordinary turkey-cock, who is now 
strutting about the farm-yard, among his numerous tribes, 
with the authority which his unwearied and patient per- 
severance to bring them forth entitles him to exercise. 











Gaming.—Be assured, that although men of eminent 
genius have been guilty of all other vices, none worthy of 
more than a secondary name has ever been a ester. 
Either an excess of avarice, or a deficiency of what in 
physics is called stimulus and excitability, is the cause of 
it; neither of which can exist in the same bosom with 
genius, with patriotism, or with virtue—F rom Imaginary 
Conversations by W. S. Landor. 





Proof Positive. —There was. an attempt formerly to re- 
store the Strathallan title, when a curious sort of evidence 
was given of the death of the last Lord Strathallan. An 
aged, venerable General, who was called to prove that 
Lord Strathallan had fallen at the battle of Culloden, in 
the year 1746, gave his evidence to that effect. A Noble 
Lord suggested to the Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) to ask 
the witness how he knew that Lord Strathallan fell at 
Culloden. The Lord Chancellor put the question, and 
the witness. answered—** Because at the battle of Culloden 
} thrust my potoon through the body of the Viscount 
gttathallan.” 


The late Princess Charlotte used occasionally to make 
notes/in the margin of her books. Ina History of Eng- 
land, belonging to her Royal Highness, the author had 
left the cause ofa bishop’s translation to the See of Lon- 
don in doubt. On the margin is written, ** Doubt! no 
doubt at all. By booing, to be sure.” 


Antipathies.—It has long since been remarked, that the 
old Duke d*Eperon, a man of great courage, used to 
faint at the sight of a leveret ; and that Pierre Alphonso, 
a renowned phil r of the 13th century, fainted at the 
smell of cheese. There isa young gentleman at present 
residing at Falkirk, whose antipathy to human blood is 
so great, that he turns pale at the very mention of it. 
Lately he was in a company where a person happened to 
give a particular description of a bleeding at the nose with 
which he had been affected, when the poor fellow, after 
exhibiting a visage as pale as death, actuallyf ainted. 


Matrimonial sang =<) gentleman, by mere chance, 
strolled into a coffee- , where he met with a captain 
of his acquaintance, on the point of sailing to New York, 
and from whom he received an invitation to accompany 
him, which he accepted, taking care, however, to inform 
his wife of it, which he did in these terms :—** Dear wife, 
I am going to America. Yours, truly, &c.” Her an- 
swer was not at all inferior, either in brevity or tenderness. 
*¢ Dear husband, a pleasant voyage. Yours, &c.” 











A young girl from the country, lately on a visit to Mr. 
H. a Qraiker, was prevailed on to accompany him to meet- 
ing. It happened to be a silent one, none of the brethren 
being moved by the spirit to utter a syllable. When Mr. 
H. left the Mecing:howe with his young friend, he asked 
her, ‘* How dost thou like the meeting ?”? 'To which she 
pettishly replied, ‘* Like it! why, I can see no sense in it; 
to go. and sit for whole hours together, without speaking a 
word, it is enough to. kill the devil.” ‘Yea, my dear,” 
rejoined the Quaker, ‘* thaé is just what we want.” —The 
Man of Letters. 


New View of Matrimony.—A lady meeting a girl who 
had lately left her service, inquired, ‘‘ Well, Mary, where 
do you live now?” ‘** Please, ma’am, 1 dont live now,” 
replied the girl, ‘* F am married.”* 








_ Sir William Curtis, during his stay in Rome, paid a 
visit daily to tlie mutilated statue of Pasquin, which is 
placed at the corner of a street near the Ponte Mole: on 
one of his diurnal visits, the worthy Baronet was accosted 
by an English gentlemen whom he had known in England, 
and after a hearty shake by the hand, and mutual con- 
gtatulation about good looks, the facetious alderman ex- 
claimed, ‘*I come this morning to take a last look of this 





beautiful ruin.” 


he Wougewwite. 


Vegetable Powder the best imitation of Coffte.—Take a 
carrot, and, after washing and scraping it. cut it into 
slices, each of the substance of a penny piece; put these 
slices into an oven, Or upon an iron platé over the fire, 
until they are sufficiently crisp and brown to grind ;. then 
ang them in a coffee-mill, and the powder produced will 

ear so strong a resemblance in appearance and flavour to 
coffee, that the difference will be hardly perceived. _Car- 
rots thus prepared will be found much superior to any 
powder obtained from grain.—The Economist. 








To render Tea at 5s. a pound equal to Tea at 12s.--The 
cheapest and most expensive teas are all the leaves of the 
same tree, at least they should be so, and if there were no 
sloe-leaves nor privet-leaves, they would be so. The high 
flavour, therefore, of some of the sortsof tea, and the 
want of flavour in others, must arise from the mianner of 
preparing them, and must be in some measure artificial. 
It follows, that if we can discover any fine flavoured sub- 
stance, and add it to the tea in a proper manner, so as to 
make it agree and harmonise with the original flavour, we 
shall be able to improve low-priced and flavourless tea, 
into a high priced article of fine flavour. The flavouring 
substance found to agree best with the original flavour of 
tea, is the oil of bergamot; by the proper management 
of which you may produce froin the cheapest teas the 
finest flavoured bloom, hyson, gunpowder, and cowslip. 
There are two ways of managing the bergamot. Pur- 
chase at the perfumers some of the perfumed pieces of 
wood, which they call bergamot fruit. Keep one such 
piece in your canister, and it will flavour the tea in the 
same way as a Tonquin bean flavours snuff. If the canis- 
ter be a small one, the flavour perhaps would be too strong ; 
in that case you may chip the bergamot fruit in pieces, 
and put only a little bit among your tea. Or procure a 
small phial of the oil of bergamot; take some of the 
smallest of your tea and add it to a few drops of the oil, 
till you form a sort of paste, which is to be carefully 
mixed with the whole tea, in proportion to its’ quantity 
and the degree of flavour you like best. If you make the 
flavour too strong, you have always an easy remedy, 
namely, by adding more unflavoured tea. When itis thus, 
improved, it. is often sold at 18s. and a guinea a pound. 
Cowslip tea has been as high as 32s. 





How to Preserve Milk:—The following ‘receipt to pre- 
serve milk is given in a new weekly. journal . called 
‘s Hugie, or Journal de Santé et @ Economie. Domestique.” 
—Put to a pan of milk a spoonful of wild horse-radish,, 
and it will’ remain sweet for several days, either in opem 








air or in cellar, while other milk will change, 











Correspondence. 





GIL BLAS. té if 
—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—T am very happy (on ne peut pas étre plus charmé) 
to perceive, that.your Blackburn only re- 
ports the passage from. Mr. Jasse’s -introduction, ‘without 
giving it-any countenance or support, for I should “be‘ex- 
in contradic | 204. wit 


te ~— 













rion to your friegg ; but as it is, I have ne hesitation in | Penaent 
saytnig,” thine thé remark docs no more establish the point | 
what has been" 


said before: !* ~ os ae &e wren 

itvis omnaesonpenes an@ Florian had taken 
several subjects from the Spanish, and thet Le Sage him “Mis 
self had ‘defived ‘great advantage from his residence in| sited 
Spainysbut that is‘not the question’at issue. “We want to 
know whether "he has* actually purloined ‘a work: of four’ 
volumes;-and published it‘as‘hisown; and, in order to 
ascertain that, we must have proofs. If there fs a Spanish 
original, whois its author? - jer fr tenets ga 
and: who has ever seenit? © ey 


Mr.Josse “had: ‘pablished-a Opantetr peimerom; and}: 


it was:very: natural “itt him to say whatever he could in 
favour. of Spanish literature; but ‘his: assertions give no 
additional «importance :to the vague-ratmour about Gil 
Bhs. © His gratomiaf is ‘not équalto°Mr.” Henry’s; but 
it spay assist in teaching thoee who’ are sufficiently fami- 
liar With the’ French ge, although’ ‘I ‘have not’ yet 
been ableto° discover the utility’of teaching’the Italian 
and Spanish languages; through the medium of French 
grammars. Ifthe gammarians write for Frenchmen, they 
must explain many things for which English people have 
not'the slightest occasion, but which’ wear out their time 
and patience if, on the contrary, the performance is in- 
tended for Englishmen, why not give them the explana- 
tions in their own language, which most of them under- 
stand, at least; quite as well as a foreign one. — If ‘any 
proof of this wete requisite, the very identical grammar of 
Mr.. Josse would furnish it; for, after having tried very 
hard to elucidate some pointsin French, he'‘is obliged to 
have a final recourse to the English syntax, in order to 
explain the matter more fully to his readers. 

I beg leave'to present my respects to the Blackburn 

and remain, most sincerely, yours, &c. 
Liverpool, June15, 1824. ESPERANZADO. 
' ———ee 


LORD BYRON. 
ie 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—Thodgh Ido not regard “ with contempt or de- 
vision’: your ‘correspondent ** Ve Cynic,” Ido yet feel 
sorry that his temarks on the posthumous praises of the 
late Lord Byron should have found access to your literary 
mirror. 

A ‘month ‘ago, and there was ‘scarcely an editor of a 
public’ journal who did not lash with severity the more 
recent compositions of Lord Byron,yand in many instances 
the personal reniarks were unjustifiably'éevere. But that 
fiery spirit is flown—the cypress and the funeral-pall have 
wavedover his cold corse; and since this awful event the 
voice of criticism ‘and of offended morality has instantly 
become silent, ‘and patriotic pride ‘has been loud in com- 
mending so bright a gem in our country’s poesy. 

Tt is greatly to the credit of our national character that 
this is 0; and very creditable to Sir Walter Scott to have | becoming 
so handsomely panegyrised his mighty and’ successful 
rival. Thank God Sir, wé are not Egyptians. In Eng- 
land, as Bacon says, while aman lives “** his vices we 
write on brass, his virtues we write on water:” but, when 
@eath has withdrawn him from amongst us, the contrary 
is the course we pursue; we leave his faults to be tried at 
another tribunal, and retain the memory of his virtues as 
a public exsample.. Let your correspondent try the case 


salightened countries. ad | the a aig code been 


tien, f Dhad Rande orfo erate 


the religious opinions of these leas culpatory, or were they | 7, 
‘more secretly cherished than those of Lord Byron ?—I am 
agreed with your correspondent in my estimation of Lord 
Byron's poetry, as to their tendency, and, while his Lord-:| 
ash ehh Lay cane auan tt ae But he is deed, 
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oe has Piano! bai 4 eps Se 


Saleen Pie Ei 

all Ha Peano Rage Me 
abuse, .because-he had his faults? No; she knows the 
a rb 
oO 

Pal ere tie goannas 


ferings... Petar ryalaelyy layne. 
But I must conclude, I should not have made ‘thess 


observations ; but I was sorry to see that no abler pen had 
commented, in your.dast. number,. on. the letter of No 
Cynic, published in the preceding one... I do. ngt..con- 
demn the feelings of No Cynic.’ ¥- only ‘protest: against 
such being made public, ,.As.a man, let Lord Byron mest 
in peace, as Wo Cynic and myself shall doz. as apoet, : 

he Solaioeka oer es meen matted 5 
erent very ig tly, 

LEIGH WALDEGRAYE: 






June 18, 1824, 


"Che Kaletdoscope. 


_ MR. BaMiL we SYSTEM. , 


Kaleidoscope-office, Monday, June 21, 12 0 relook. 
It may appear singular to advertise in the Kaleidoscope 
of Tuesday, a lecture which is to be delivered the day pre- 
ceding ;—but the explanation ip very simple. ‘Phe! Ralei- 
doscope, although nominally a Tuesday’s publication, is 
put to press between twelveand twoo’clock on the Monday 
afternoon, and circulated pretty extensively through the 
town before five o’clock. Our town readers will therefore 
be apprized, or reminded, of Mr. Hamilton’s Lecture of 
this evening, in pretty good time.—Nothing can be more 
fair, and remote from quackery, than the measure adopted 
by Mr. Hamilton, of delivering a gratuitous lecture upon 
the extraordinary system he is now introducing to the 
public. Of this system, we’ cannot be expected to’ offer 
any opinion of our own, not having yet had the opportu. 
nity of any personal experience, It is due, however, to 
that gentleman to state, that we have heard the most 
favourable reports of the success of his mode of commu- 
nicating information. This evening will afford an oppor- 
tunity to the public of which we doubt not they will avail 
themselves, and a very full audience is anticipated. © 
The following extract of a letter from a literary gen- 
tleman of high respectability in London, to a friend in 
Liverpool, is inserted here without the solicitation Or 
privity of Mr. Hamilton :— . 
“Dear Siz,—I beg to introduce to re notice Mr 
James Hamilton, a eman I had the OF 
with in New York. _ 
papers have probabl. y slaves: made. you 
Knowledge of the languages,” He fox ints ae 
Extnorinay faci “by. which 


tem in ‘America. 
tof or 


any ey Dothan argue, clr 
and itis it was never before wbteto 

outline of his. system is that.of 

the knowledge.of any language ina few 
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by precedents drawn from the annals of more liberal and 


with his native language, at eigh years of age would pos. 
sess) The laws o! (oy ela and purity and correct- 








I, pity pride w 
rigs ita. par are th ty spirit,"} 
woed 40 Caen bm? ppiness, this migh pe 
and Greete, and Italy, and. Gegin as Be E 


— of ex: ression, belong to individual talent and ap “‘“ 
hice tee —— objects. Mr. 

ee tem in the vincipal 

= eGimaking in Bogland. With this view he visits 

iverpcol, where -he intends to give a public lecture, ex- 

piano of his system ; and where he Awe robably make 

a stay of a few weeks, to form classes for the French lan- 
tt ou will, no doubt, soon perceive, on your ‘becomin, 
acquainted. with Mr. H.. the im ine national 








atue’s new Nover.—We ha 
subject of Wathelm’MMetster’s Ap Which we must 

defer until next week. We"ligve, in a preceding column, 
s given a short: apetimerss of; the ‘poctry of thisi very popular 
‘werk. F nf fa? *% 
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¢@ Upon second 
:pearanesof ‘Week, whichwil 
commence ' Qur reason for coming to.this 
eer S the story is of consi length, we 
mony beiobliged ‘to divide it; in which’ ease, tf we should 
commence next week,'s‘ portion would appearin the 4th, 
andthe remainder in the 5th volumé, «| 

Tus Havyrep Cuampen.The stoty.of J. WF. 8. of Manches- 
., tet, Shall bave a place next wena? with,.#, slight. alteration, 
of which we are assured the approve. 
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Suaxsrxane.—The letter ass hy on Mr. Vandenhoff's 


, tance: * My way of life is fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf,” which he justly observes ought to be “‘ My may of life,” 
&ce. Wedo not doubt that‘ Mr. Vandenhoff, who is gene- 
fally very correct, follows the prompter’s book; but we 
have ‘still less doubt that Shakspeare wrote.the ‘“‘ May of 
of life’—The ‘‘ way of life” has no meaning; but the figure 
of spéech and the intendéd antithesis are preserved, whén 

‘thé “May of life’’is contrasted with its autumn. If our 
facetious correspondent will take the trouble to furnish us 
with a legible version of his critique, we will forthwith 
publish it. ‘ 

Sperans is informed that we cannot make out one part of his 
Latin motto “In decus.” The second word Is very indis- 
tinetly written. We will, however, refer to the book to 

“which he aliades.” 

Cuese——The interesting tréatise with which we have been 
favoured by J. and H. B. shall be appropriated immediately. 
The presént:volumé of our:work concludes with our next 
Publication; and.as we purpose having a chess department 
in our Sth vol. the article we are spsnowieteing will make 
a very appropriate accompaniment. 

When we addressed a line to H. M. W. last Week, we had not 
perused his note, Asitis quité impossible, from the nature 
of our work, to fall in:-with the proposal of the writer, we 
have complied with his directions for the disposal of the MS. 

Tue Turatae.—We find it sbeolutely impossible to. give a 

place to the critique of the ‘* Council of Ten” without ex- 

cluding other communications, to the insertion of which 

“we are pledged. We take this opportunity to observe, that, 

‘sour compdsitors do not work on Sundays, and as the 

Kaleidoscope ought to be put to press on Monday at noon, 

no communication forwarded to the office after Friday, or 

“Saturday noon at the farthest, has much chance of ap- 

‘pearing 80 soon as the writer may wish. 

| We have further to acknowledge the following—F. P.—Forsan 

<H. M.—N. 0.—Dalon— Y.—Z.—J. L.—B.—W. P, BM. 

and<. and afranslation from the Greek of Pindar, which 

-is.so indistinctly written, that we fear we shall not be able 

todecypherit, ... . ‘ 
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